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CHAPTER XXVII.—POOR NANNY. 
Mrs. Boycr soon found work to do which acted as she 
had expected that it would, as a balm toher heart. The 
sick and sorrowful in Balla had never been properly 
attended to in her brother’s parish; too much had been 
left to the partial ministrations of the housekeeper, 
whose predilections in favour of the most deserving were 
by no means strong. But now these were most care- 
fully sought out by her, and at a cost of exertion that, 
with any other motive or any other recompense, she 
would have shrunk from. 
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“ Oh, dear! how de wind blow!” exclaiméd Zillah, 
disconsolately, as she looked towards the rough sea’and’ 
listened to the creaking firs, that threstehed to snap 
with each fresh gust. 

“ Yes, Zillah. You wouldn’t like to be out on the 
water now,” replied Mrs. Boyce. 

“Water! no; tink not; nor onde land, neider. 
no; de house—by de fire to-day, ma’am.” 

She was arranging her mistress’s wardrobe, and-had 
just taken great pains to fold a large Indian’ shaw! i in a its 
creases, when Mrs. Boyce said— 

“ Don’t take that trouble, Zillah; that is the warmest 
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wrap I have for its weight, and I shall wear it if I go 
out.’ 

“Out!” exclaimed Zillah, rolling her eyes; “you 
not go out to-day, ma’am P” 

“I may go to the rectory or elsewhere.” 

“ Look de wind,” said Zilla, pointing to the sea. 

“Oh, but I am not going to sea,” said Mrs. Boyce, 
laughing at her consternation. As she spoke she saw a 
figure advancing steadily across the cliff and making for 
the house, and added, “ Look, now—that is a woman— 
is it? Yes; it is that strange rough fishwoman. - See 
how steadily she walks. She doesn’t seem to know that 
the wind blows.” 

“She? Missee Carey? What she know about de 
wind ebber? She like de rock and stone,” Zillah said, 
with disgust. 

“Not quite; she minds it less than you, and may 
feel it less; but she is not quite hardened into rock. 
She is at the door, Zillah: go down; see what she wants. 
She has no basket, I see—or wait—I will go; they may 
send her away, and I wish to see her very much.” So 
saying she left the room, fearing that Zillah might not 
be quite so conciliatory as her designs upon Nancy made 
necessary. 

“Go herself—want to see her!” soliloquised Zillah. 
“ She berry bold *ooman, dat Missee Carey; she nebber 
make de rebberence to Ma’am . Ma'am Boyce too 
good; dese people not like de people im de ole country.” 
And she went over im her mind all the direct and indirect 
commissions and omissions of impropriety and propriety 
that she had treasured up against them since her resi- 
dence at Balla. 

“It all ingrance—dey so ingrant! Ma’am Boyce 
and me try to teach to make good, but dey berry bad ; 
berry bold!” and, finishing up with a favourable com- 
parison towards her own countrymen, she smoothed down 
the shawl into its last folds and laid it in the ward- 
robe. 

“ Zillah,” said Mrs. Boyce, returning as she did it, 
“my shawl; I told you I should want it: and a thick 
veil I must have, for the wind ts cold, even in the 
passages, and it will be needful to guard against it.” 

Zillah stood aghast, her hand on the wardrobe door, 
while the lady began her preparations for walking. 

“ Come, I am ready for it,” she said, unable to resist 
a smile at the comical amazement on her attendant’s 
face. ‘The fishwoman will go with me; and if I topple 
over she will pick me up again. So you may hope to 
gee me safe back.” 

“Where you go, ma’am ?” asked Zillah, still holding 
the door. 

“To Little Balla, to Nancy Carey’s hut. Her 
daughter is ill with fever—very ill—perhaps dying,” 
said Mrs. Boyce. 

Zillah’s hand fell nerveless from the door; her usual 
gestures of despairing amazement followed, and it seemed 
her determination that, if her mistress would run into 
the jaws of destruction, it should be her own entire 
affair. She would not help one step towards it. 

Mrs. Boyce understood this, and took the shawl and 
was soon equipped. 

“You go to Little Balla?” asked Zillah, as she saw 
her nearly ready. 

“ Yes.” 

“To see de feber ?” 

“ Tes.” 

“In dis great wind ?” 

“ Yes.” 

Now came a struggle. Mrs. Boyce always took 
Zillah with her in her visits to the poor, for several 
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reasons. Onewas that she might, in beholding sorrow, 
get her heart softened; for, though she had laboured 
hard—so far as human agency could go—to effect thai 
work on her, she had net succeeded im inspiring her 
with any other tenderness than what was personal to 
herself. Zillah would listen most ly to her 
mistress’s doctrinal lectures; she would shake her head 
vehemently, and lift up her eyes and hands at the de- 
pravity of the heart; but she never could understand 
that her own had anything very wrong with it; and, as 
conviction of sin lies at the root of all Christian experi- 
ence, it need not be told that, with her, true spiritual 
religion had to begin. But she dearly loved her mis- 
tress; and, although she thought she often went beyond 
all reason in her good works, and was “ berry too good,” 
she was very proud of all that she did, and con- 
sidered herself her co-partner in goodness. It was 
always “ Ma’am Boyce an’ me,”’ when she was enlarging 
on their charitable deeds to Mrs. Slipley. 

As has been said, Mrs. Boyce took her with her to 
hear her teach, so teaching her through others; but now 
she did not imvite her, and Zillah scarcely knew which 
most to feel chagrined at, that she should go without 
her, or that she should go at all. 

“You know, Zillah, you would be afraid of the wind, 
to-day,” Mrs. Boyoe said. 

“Whocerry de basket ?” asked Zillah. 

“Oh, Nancy will take what is necessary,” 
mistress. 

“De wind not hurt me more dan you,” said Zillah. 

“No, but I don’t fear it; and then there is fever; 
you are afraid of that, I know.” 

“Feber! oh, dear, ma'am. What Massa Golyson 
say—what him do, aw yen catch the feber ?” and Zillah 
made most deplorable “ eyes.” 

“TI don’t expect to catch it, Zillah; but if I do I shall 
want you to nurse me: it is better we should not both 
catch it.” 

“In de ole country Massa Boyce not let you go to 
de feber,” said Zillah, with a significant nod of her head. 

“ Did I ever refuse to go to any one in illness, and did 
I ever take harm from it ?” 

Zillah could not remember any particulars that would 
enable her to answer this satisfactorily ; she gave a deep 
sigh and looked the very picture of grief; and, just 
as Mrs. Boyce was vanishing through the passage, she 
came to the resolution of following her, through wind 
and fever, wherever she went. Perhaps there was some 

of reputation mingled with this, but there was 
much of the love that could not bear to see her go into 
danger alone. 

The wind was indeed violent, and it was with much 
difficulty that Mrs. Boyce could keep her footing on the 
exposed headland over which her road lay. Every now 
and then she was hidden by broken-up masses of turf- 
covered rock, so that Zillah, who had lost time in her 
toilette, over which she was somewhat particular, almost 
despaired of catching her, and well-nigh resolved, more 
than once, to give up the chase. 

At last they gained the hut where lay the dying girl. 
The flush on her cheek, and the unnatural brilliancy of her 
eye, startled Mrs. Boyce. She had seen sickness in many 
forms and in most stages, but never had she seen anything 
so wildly thrilling as the scene which she now beheld. 
There was no window to the hut; a wooden shutter, 
when the elements had to be excluded, shut out the 
light also. The miserable bed covered a third of the 
floor on which it lay; fishing-tackle, an old pair of sea- 
man’s boots, and other rubbish were huddled up in one 
corner; and the funnel contrivance to carry off the smoke 
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from the fireplace was imperfect, as the blackened walls 
and suffocating atmosphere plainly showed. A few 
articles for cooking, a kettle, and a large earthen pot, 
with a rade wooden stool or bench, made up the farni- 
ture. On the bed lay Nancy’s daughter. It had taken 
all the poor mother’s skill and pains to make it easy, 
but it betokened little of either. 

“She moans, and cannot sleep, nor eat,” said Nancy, 
looking wistfully at the face which had ceased in the 
last few hours to return her gaze with consciousness. 

Mrs. Boyce knelt down and looked at the parched 
tongue; then taking a cooling draught from the basket 
Nancy had carried, she put it to her lips. 

Nancy watched the act with profound attention, and 
saw with delight the evident refreshment it afforded. 

“This is not a fit place for your child, friend,” ‘said 
Mrs. Boyce, looking round the hut; “that smoke and 
the driving wind! How have you lived here so long ?” 

Nancy looked blank and surprised; she had never 
thought of the unfitness of the place for her darling; she 
had never known a better for herself, for it was the very 
same in which Wilson and his wife had lived, and where 
she was born ; it had got an ill name through their violent 
deaths, and she and Peter had taken possession of it on 
their marriage without dispute from any. But now a 
sad glimmering of what it wanted in comfort broke 
upon her, and she looked around at Mrs. Boyce and 
Nanny with a troubled gaze. 

“Tf I could move her,” said Mrs. Boyce—* but that 
is not possible; she is too ill. Yet to leave her here!” 

Nancy had thrown off her hat and pushed back her 
gray hair, and Mrs. Boyce was touched with pity by the 
anguished earnestness with which she listened to her. 
While revolving in her mind what she could do, the 
light that entered from the open door was eclipsed, and 
all was dark. 

“Qh, dear, dis de place?” cried Zillah, who entirely 
filled wp the doorway. “Ma’am Boycehere? Oh, dear, 
what. a place !” 

“Yes, yes, Zillah; I am here, and I’m glad you have 
come ;* wé must contrive to do something for this poor 
girl; we must—carry her home, I think!” 

“What, carry de feber ?—oh, dear !—and make de feber 
at home P” 

“Nonsense ! it is not infectious like one of our terrible 
fevers in the old country,” said Mrs. Boyce. ‘ The only 
question is, how can we carry her ?” 

Nancy stood up like a lion and held out her arms. 

“Well, I really think you could; she must die if she 
stays here. Go home, Zillah; have the room prepared 
in. the tower behind the house, and we will follow with 
her: you have done a good work in coming.” 

It needed this modicum of praise to reconcile Zillah 
to the commission laid upon her, which she looked on 
as little else than sentence of death to the whole family 
at the Rocky Heights, for she had never known of any 
fever but such as usually carried death in its train, and 
was not inclined to believe in any other. 

There was no remedy, however; she must s back, 
she must have the room prepared, she must make these 
and other perilous arrangements without demurring, 
and all because Ma’am Boyce was so “berry too good.” 
In order to lessen the evil as much as possible, she has- 
tened back, that the sick girl might be at once conveyed 
to the place assigned to her, which,.she comforted her- 
self by reflecting, was not actually in the house. The 
tower had been built for a look-out or an observatory, 
and the upper room in it had been left in habitable 
order by Mr. Calder, who had used it for the latter 
purpose, but the lower part was filled with various lumber 
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belonging to him, and the key was understood to be in 
his possession. 

Here Zillah, having pretty nearly exhausted herself 
in battling with the wind, while she grew more and 
more out of sorts with her mistress’s over-much godd- 
ness, exerted her best powers to such good effect that 
when Nancy arrived, carrying her frail burthen, a bed 
was ready, surrounded by every comfort, and a cheerful 
fire in the grate. The transit had been far from difficult : 
the wasted form, though it lay powerless, had been so 
reduced that it had but little actual weight, and Nancy, 
had that weight been tenfold, could have carried it, for 
her arms were nerved with a devoted mother’s love. 
Mrs. Boyce, walking beside, had helped to ease her pos- 
ture from time to time, and no perceptible harm had 
been inflicted; indeed, the wild restlessness of the sick 
girl had received a check, and the rocking motion of 
the walk had soothed her almost into a slumber, so that 
when laid in the luxurious couch prepared for her, under 
the influence of a quieting medicine, she slept. 

“This sleep will do more to réstore her than any- 
thing; we must not interrupt it,” said the kind lady. 
“Zillah will let us know when she awakes. You are 
tired, Nancy, and must come with me for some food, 
most needful, I am sure.” 

Nancy followed mechanically, her last look as she 
left the room fixed on the now ashy pale face that rested 
on the pillow. 

“You must tell me about her, Nancy—how she began 
with this illness,” Mrs. Boyce said, as a blank feeling 
came over her, inspired by the impenetrable look of 
Nancy’s face. She had often wanted to get into conver- 
sation with her, touched by her strange desolate con- 
dition, her complete isolation from her neighbours, and 
the state of outward atheism in which she must live, 
never being seen in the house of God, and incapable of 
reading his word. But now that she had her fairly face 
to face she could not conceive how to get at her; she 
thought a figure at a ship-head would be quite as 
susceptible of impression. 

Nancy had her difficulties too. She hada small voca- 
bulary even with her equals, and felt when with Mrs. 
Boyce that she must use other terms than the verbal 
hieroglyphics in which she was accustomed to convey her 
meaning. In the warmth ‘and strength of her anguish 
she had contrived to speak so intelligibly of Nanny’s 


illness as to interest the good lady, and to obtain her 


help ; what more to tell now, or how to tell it better, she 
knew not. 

“Eat now,” said Mrs. Boyce, finding she got no 
answer, “and presently you shall tell meallabout it. Your 
child shall want for nothing—be sure of that—and I 
will see that such repairs are made in your home as 
will render it fit for her to return to — she gets 
better.” 

A flush passed over the immovable ror showing 
there was a beating heart beneath it; and Mrs. Boyce 
further told her she should have sleeping quarters at 


‘the Rocky Heights as long as Nanny remained there. 


Nancy, as the most intelligible mode of showing her 
gratitude, went off with her basket, finding that Nanny 
still slept, and knowing she would want for nothing, to 
get some fish for her benefactress. During her absence 
Nanny awoke, much revived, and Zillah, under her 
mistress’s superintendence, further refreshed her by 
such cleansing and clothing as completely changed her 
appearance; and when Nancy, returning, stood at the side 
of the bed, and saw the delicate white frill round her 
face, and the matted hair, the greater part of which 
Zillah had cut off, combed clean and smooth beneath it, 
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she looked at her with a mingled expression of pride 
and dissatisfaction. Proud she was to see how beautiful 
her darling had become ; but all this fine array, and the— 
to her—costly arrangements of the sick room, didn’t they 
place her at a heart-aching distance from her? She felt 
almost as much aggrieved as she did once when a pious 
old seaman, who occasionally visited the coast from the 
Isle of Man, told her not to set her heart on the child, 
for she was “bound for heaven.” Nancy had given a 
dismal wail at this, upon which the old man had remon- 
strated, “ What, would you keep her from that fine 
place ?” To which the mother answered, “I don’t know 
about the place.” “Oh,” said the old man, “ it’s all 
filled with sunshine and holiness ; and she’ll have wings 
like a dove.” This description Nancy could not at all 
realize ; she gathered only that her child would be in a 
place too fine for her to enter, and in her heart rebelled 
against the separation. Something of the same feeling 
was strong in her now. Nanny seemed to her to be in 
a kind of heaven, much too fine for her to feel at home in; 
so that, whatever she might have gained, she had her- 
self, in a measure, lost possession of her child. She soon 
forgot this, however, through the true hospitality of 
Mrs. Boyce, and became reconciled to that refined appear- 
ance of things which had at first so oppressed her. Mrs. 
Boyce rightly judged that Nanny was far gone in con- 
sumption, and that the fever was only an effect of that 
disease. The change in her home worked wonders at 
first ; her cough abated, her appetite returned, and Nancy 
was sanguine as to her being able speedily to return 
home. Nanny never seemed pleased to hear of such a 
probability ; not because she was attracted by the com- 
forts around her, but because she had become so de- 
votedly attached to Mrs. Boyce, who seemed to her like 
a superior being—one of those angels which the old 
seaman had told her of, when trying to allure her into 
a desire for heaven. 

“ And surely,” she thought, “ifthe place is full of such 
as she is, I should do well to go there.” 

She soon became able to sit up; and Mrs. Boyce, who 
had read to her from the Bible during every respite of 
ease, proposed, now that she was so much better, that 
she should learn to read. While teaching her, she con- 
veyed such lessons as opened the poor girl’s eyes to a 
new existence. Convinced that she could not recover, 
she had two duties to perform—that of preparing her 
for the great change awaiting her,and that of trying to 
soften the blow to the mother. 

The work with Nanny was easy: she had, with some 
few intermissions, had a life of suffering; untaught as 
she had been, there had been struggles and questionings 
in her mind as she lay sleepless and alone in their 
wretched hut, while her mother was seeking the means 
of their subsistence. Now that the doctrines of salvation 
were unfolded to her, and she was shown the way tothe 
heaven. she had sometimes had vague desires after, there 
remained no more doubting; she received the offers of 
grace with readiness; she thirsted for the waters of 
life, drank freely, and was satisfied. Her anxiety to 
be able to read, coupled with her natural acuteness, 
which the impatience of disease accelerated, made her 
soon master the principles of it; and Nancy would stand 
in profound admiration and listen while she spelt out her 
lesson to Mrs. Boyce. As soon as she had ceased, and 
Mrs. Boyce began to explain, the mother’s attention 
flagged. 

After they had been at the Heights a month and 
more, Nancy informed Mrs. Boyce, triumphantly, that the 
house was made—by which she meant that the repairs 
and additions ordered by her had been supplied. 
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“Then you wish to take Nanny home ?” 

Nancy signified assent, adding that the child was soon 
going to be well. ‘ 

“No, Nancy, you are wrong there; she will never be 
well in this world,” said Mrs. Boyce. 

Nancy looked disconcerted, almost angry. Very 
gently, then, Mrs. Boyce tried to show her on how frail 
a thread the life of her child hung; in truth, that she 
could not live over the winter. Nancy grew almost 
furious with anger—not that she expressed it, except by 
the dark scowl on her bronzed face. Trying to soften 
the trial, her kind friend assured her that Nanny was 
quite reconciled to the prospect of early death, for life 
beyond the grave had filled her with hope and desire. 
This completed Nancy’s displeasure: that her child—the 
treasure of her love—should be willing to leave her, 
willing to die and go away from her! Tears of mingled 
wrath and misery rolled down her sunburnt cheeks. She 
abruptly left the room, muttering words she dared not 
say. 

4 CHAPTER XXVIII.—THE GOLDEN BOWL BROKEN. 
“Tink poor Nanny die berry soon, ma’am,” said Zillah, 
a few days after Mrs. Boyce’s unsuccessful attempt on 
Nancy. 

“Why, Zillah? had she a worse night than usual ?” 

“No; she sleep, but a 

“Then what makes you think so ?” 

“De noise in de night—berry bad noise—make berry 
frighten,” said Zillah, with a most expressive look of 
mysterious terror. 

“ The sea, no doubt,” said her mistress. 

“No, no; desea make ’noder noise dan dat; him no 
come plashy, plashy, like de sea,” said Zillah. 

“ Rats underneath you,among Mr. Calder’s furniture,” 
said Mrs. Boyce. 

Zillah screwed up her face with an air of importance, 
as if she had more on her mind than the public were 
acquainted with, and intimated her desire to be entirely 
released from all opportunities of spending the night in 
the round tower again. 

“ Certainly not, Zillah ; but you offered to take your 
turn with the maid. The poor girl must not be left, 
and Nancy, much as she loves her, is but a rough nurse 
for one so weak as she is. However, I will find some 
one in Balla.” 

“Nobody in Balla sleep in de tower,” said Zillah, 
nodding significantly. 

“* And why not ?” inquired Mrs. Boyce. 

“ Ask de ole ’ooman, dat all, ma’am.”’ 

“ What, Mr. Calder’s old housekeeper ?” 

Zillah nodded, adding, “ She knew ’bout dat place 
dere.” 

“ Does she know any harm of it ?” 

Zillah nodded vigorously. 

“ And she has told all she knows to the good peoplo 
of Balla ?” 

More nods. 

“Then I shall have trouble to get some one, for 
I know how superstitious they are; but you, Zillah, 
I thought you knew better than to be scared by » 
ghost.” 

“Dem berry bad ghosts—make such noise,” said: 
Zillah, half offended. 

“Well, then, I will sit up to-night with Nancy; b 
am not afraid.” 

“To-morrow,” said Zillah, entreatingly; “den I go 
too. To-night, no; me go to sleep to-night.” 

This was but reasonable; for she looked as if she 
needed a night’s rest. So Mrs. Boyce assented, much. 
provoked that any report to the disadvantage of thes 
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room had been raised, and quite afraid of spreading it 
further by questions that might appear to recognise it. 

Mr. Marveldine had paid many friendly visits to 
Wancy’s daughter, and given all the help that his medical 
skill enabled him to do; but she had long been beyond 
the reach of medicine to any lasting good. Mrs. Boyce 
was very glad to see him driving towards the house 
with Mr. Goldison, soon after she had had her conference 
with Zillah and dismissed her to bed. 

Mr. Goldison looked more troubled than usual, and, 
while his sister was talking to Mr. Marveldine about his 
patient, drew from his pocket a letter, which he opened 
and shut several times, as if he could not make up his 
mind to read it. 

“ Ah, we have terrible news for you,” said Mr. Mar- 
veldine, laughing; “nothing short of a summons to 
Cheevely, and no getting out of it.” 

“ What about P” asked Mrs. Boyce. 

“ About money, of course. What is there in the 
world that gives trouble besides?” said Mr. Marvel- 
dine. - 

Mr. Goldison sighed, the sound of a laugh oppressed 
him; and Mrs. Boyce taking the letter, which he seemed 
relieved to get rid of, discovered that it was from Mr. 
Winkler, proposing a meeting at the Dale, in order to 
consider some important questions relative to the pro- 
perty, and to consult on some measures, etc., etc. 

“TI feel quite incapable of the journey; and the 
business, I cannot face it,” said Mr. Goldison. 

“ Moonshine!” observed Mr. Marveldine. “The thing 
will be done in no time. Nothing could have hap- 
pened better. You want change. I have business in 
the neighbourhood, and will go in your chaise, which 
of course will be paid for out of the estate. It was a 
golden day for me that made you executor. So we will 
start together next week.” 

“If it were not for.Nancy’s daughter, I would go with 
you,” said Mrs. Boyce. 

“I hardly expected to find her living, and don’t think 
it pessible that she can linger long enough to hinder 
your journey,” said Mr. Marveldine, gladly catching at 
such an ally. 

On his return from the sick-room he confirmed his 
judgment, declaring that, if he knew anything of a pulse, 
Nanny had not forty-eight hours to live. 

Mr. Goldison took no part in the discussion; trouble 
after trouble, like wave after wave, bowed him down, 
and kept him bowed down, like the weeds beneath the 
waters. 

For here was a parishioner dying, whom he had 
scarcely ever seen, who had never been in the church. 
His face expressed the pain he felt, and Mrs. Boyce 
said soothingly, “It is quite comforting to hear her 
words, so full of faith and love. She believes firmly in 
the pardon of her sins and the gift of eternal life.” 

“She is remarkably happy, certainly,” said Mr. Mar- 
veldine, thoughtfully ; “and has become so intelligent 
in her decay.” 

“Yes, she has, Theophilus. I believe it would do you 
good to see her, and it would be kind——” Mrs. 
Boyce did not like to add seemly. 

“Your instructions, Rosalie ”* began Mr. Goldi- 
son, with a nervous quiver of his pale face. 

“Are excellent, doubtless,” said Mr. Marveldine; 
“but you are the right person. We have made all allow- 
ances hitherto for colds and nervous attacks; but here 
you are now, fit for the work, and the work waiting for 
you.” 

Mr. Goldison arose slowly, with a downcast look, and 
followed Mrs. Boyce to the tower-room. 
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Nanny was awake. Nancy was standing by the bed 
gazing sorrowfully upon her. 

Mr. Goldison, once at his post, knew how to fulfil the 
duties of it. He repeated, in low and earnest tones, the 
invitations to dying sinners. Nanny fixed her eyes on 
him and smiled. 

“O love the Lord, all ye his saints,” he softly ex- 
claimed. 

“T do,” she replied, earnestly, with a still sweeter 
smile; for she did not perceive—her late acquaintance 
with Scripture making her knowledge of it but small— 
that he was quoting a psalm. 

“Mr. Goldison knows you do,” said Mrs. Boyce, 
kindly. 

A change passed over Nanny’s countenance at these 
words. She looked sharply towards Nancy, then towards 
him; some excitement under which she laboured rendered 
her breathing and articulation more difficult. She evi- 
dently had something to say which she had not power to 
utter. Mr. Goldison, struck by the change, and believ- 
ing it to have arisen from some misapprehension of his 
words, repeated, with solemn earnestness, such Scrip- 
tures as were fitting, but without effect. She was restless ; 
she tried to raise herself, tried to speak, but all she 
could say was—“ Mother . . . Captain. . . alive.” 

Mrs. Boyce heard, but understood nothing of the 
meaning of the words. She accounted for the excite- 
ment by the appearance of a stranger, and regretted 
that she had disturbed the quiet of her last moments. 

Nanny closed her eyes, overcome with the effort she 
had made. Meanwhile, Mr. Marveldine, who had fol- 
lowed and had been standing at the door, beckoned all 
from the bedside, examining, as he did it, the broad, 
dark visage of Nancy, to see if there was any intelligible 
response to her daughter’s appeal ; but one all-absorb- 
ing feeling possessed her; it seemed as if she was 
beginning to believe that the joy of her heart was to be 
taken away. She stood motionless, utterly careless of all 
in the room but the dying. 

‘** Let her have time to recover,” said Mr. Marveldine ; 
“there is plainly something on her mind which, if she 
should rally, it would be well to draw from her; it is 
something that concerns others more than herself, I 
fancy.” 

“T think I know all that is on her mind,” said Mrs. 
Boyce. ‘She has told me all her life, and how sinfully 
she had reproached God with her bodily infirmities, 
until he showed her how good the end would be. Since 
then she has been thankful for her sorrowful lot, be- 
lieving fully it was the right way.” 

No reply was made, and silently they left the room. 

The conversation now turned on the visit to Cheevely. 
“Tt must be next week if I go,” said Mr. Marveldine; 
“it is too plain you will be at liberty to come,” he 
added, addressing Mrs. Boyce. 

“ Violet ?” exclaimed Mr. Goldison. 

«“ Ah! what can be done with her; leave her to Mrs. 
Slipley ? No, she must come with us; why not?” 

No demur was made; so Mr. Marveldine, pleased to 
have accomplished so much, said, “ All right, then; 
there is nothing to be done now but to write to Mr. 
Seneca Winkler.” 





* ON THE NILE. 
“JV.—DONKEYS AND DONKEY-BOYS, 
OnE morning the Professor and I were riding donkey- 
back through the Cairene bazaars, where, flooding in 
from above, wandering waifs of golden sunlight struck 
downwards, and fell on the unsteady stream of motley 
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life before us, We were shopping. Already, in this famed 
city of the Arabian Nights, we had come to know the 
most eligible shops and guilds, And now, adrift on the 
busy current, we were piloting our way through narrow, 
shadowy streets, to the Khan Khaleel, the most oriental 
bazaar in this most oriental of all Eastern cities— 
piloting our way to the shop of Ali-ben-Ismael to 
buy certain necessaries for our journey. Ali-ben-Ismael 
sold mercery, and it was his wont to sit in state on 
the ledge of his shop, cross-legged, be-slippered, and 
be-turbaned, surveying the changeful moods of life before 
him, and waiting for customers. We used to find him 
contemplatively puffing at an amber-tipped chibouke, and 
moodily watching the curls of blue vapour as they 
floated aloft in the sultry shadow—clear of the crowd, 
clear. of the hanging lamps, past the lattices above, up 
into a little eddy of air that wafted them through gaps 
in the suspended palm-blinds overhead, out into the 
sunlight, when they were carried away, and Ali-ben- 
Ismael saw them nomore. “ Wallah!” muttered the 
merchant; “many a pleasant day-dream passes away 
like that wreath of smoke.” 

We were making our way, I said, through these 
streets. What a scene it was! We jostled against 
camels, black slaves, turbaned dignitaries, veiled women, 
silent and ghostly, who incumbered the way. Heedless 
of kabob-criers, water-carriers, Jew-boys, and naked 
children, heedless alike of the glances bent down upon us 
from the fretted mushrebeeyahs overhead, of the grimy- 
fingered sweetmeat-sellers, and of other such allure- 
ments, we struggled on. It was a brilliant picture. 
Here and there bars of light, broken in their descent 
by the lattice projections, shot slantwise, and lit up the 
shadowy street with a perfect glory of colour. In such 
deep cool gaps and lustrous masses, Paul Veronese and 


Titian would have revelled, forgetful even of their own 
Venice. 

The Professor, who, hitherto had been musing, suddenly 
remarked to me that boys from eight to fourteen of every 
parentage were, as a rule, impertiner 4, and not lacking in 


conceit. He said, further, that, in the whole course of 
his experience, north and south, he had never fallen in 
with any tomatch the Cairo donkey-boys. The remark 
was called forth by the fact that young Ali, running 
behind my friend’s beast, had that moment driven it 
full butt against a venerable Egyptian, nearly knocking 
off his turban with the blow; and that, instead of apo- 
logising for the same, he thereupon had quarrelled with 
the old man, and called him a disreputable character. 

“They are precocious, reckless, and cruel,” continued 
my friend, philosophically. “ Yet they have an intuition 
that is perfectly marvellous: Why, only yesterday, this 
fellow Ali dangled a live snake he had caught in my 
' face, and said, ‘I bring you prize, sar!’ How did he 
know, pray, that I was collecting reptiles ?” 

“ How, indeed,” I might have replied, “save by some 
fine intelligence, matching that of a carrier pigeon or a 
cat, or, indeed, of a dog, who recognises his master in 
a crowd by sniffing at his boots.’” 

In sober truth, you may almost fancy these youngsters 
to possess some such mysterious intelligence as this, so 
cleverly do they hit off your weaknesses. To be sure, it 
is the brightest of the brood that are chosen for donkey- 
boys, but there are no gaming in London or Paris to 
compare with them. Neither Irish nor Neapolitan 
urchin, even at his best, could hold his own for mimicry 
or quick wit against these dusky, blaek-eyed striplings 
of Cairo. Some go to the American Missionaries’ School 
to learn English. Other accomplishments are a pretence. 
It is English that pays. Yet—soI was told—little boys 
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of seven or eight read and write sooner than northern 
children would learn their letters. 

Donkeys and donkey-boys are not a recent institu- 
tion iw the East. You may see any day, in the 
fields, that which shall recall the Shunamite’s words,* 
“Then she saddled an ass, and said to her servant, 
Drive: slack not except I bid thee.” Every little pro- 
prietor who can, keeps a donkey. He would be looked 
down upon in society if he did not. Men would point 
at him as a questionable believer—a fellow of low tastes. 
Such an one could never touch breast and forehead with 
the respectable and turbaned in the gate. To profess 
a preference to walking rather than to ride would here 
simply excite derision. No such proposition could be a 
moment credited. , 

The donkey in Cairo is not the dismal, inglorious- 
seeming beast he looks in northern climes. He has a 
smattering of pride about him, pricks up his ears with 
intelligence, is impetuous or wayward rather than stub- 
born; not lacking in dry humour either; is given to 
occasional.fits of contemplation, but will—if he takes a 
fancy to you-——carry you comfortably twenty miles in a 
day. In mere personal appearance he is more of a 
“ swell” than his northern brother. His friends shave 
him about the back like a poodledog. His saddle is high 
and humpy, covered deftly, too, with scarlet leather, and 
trappings of tinsel, so that on the whole he makes up 
respectably, and can sniff up the wind proudly beside 
the statelier camel, or run unabashed in presence of his 
high-born kinsman, the horse. One weakness, it is but 
fair to note, necds frequent correction. He will lie 
down at inconvenient times, kick up his heels, and 
grovel in the dust. And this is the more strange, as he 
appears thoroughly aware of the folly of the proceeding. 
He invariably gets up with a guilty look, perfectly con- 
scious that he is about to receive a beating; and yet 
the temptation to do evil is always too strong for him. 

They train donkeys in Cairo to run with a short step 
—a kind of shuffle, shuffle—so that your seat is easy as 
an arm-chair. The training is gone through when 
young, by forcing them into a quick trot with their feet 
linked together. 


The donkey-boy always runs behind you; in fact, the 


beast cares much more for this urchin than for yourself. 
All your persuasion, rough or gentle, will not induce 
him to follow your desires half so much as a little chir- 
rup from his friend behind. Usually you keep your own 
donkey in Cairo, hiring him at so much a day, boy 
included. Ere you are up of a morning he is at your 
door. He dines while you lunch, feeding under the 
kindly shelter of trees in front of your khan, and leay- 
ing you at sundown—all for about eighteenpence a day. 
If you want to visit the bazaars, you mount for the pur- 
pose; if for a gallop into the Desert, or through the corn- 
fields in the land of Goshen, he is equally ready. 

There is a clustering fraternity ever in wait under 
the tree shadow near the khan. You can watch them 
from your window. The donkeys are quiet enough, 
dreaming of pleasant meadows, and munching peacefully 
at rest. But as for the boys, their antics are a study. 
They are full of pranks, children twice told; now tuck- 
ing dust down each other’s necks; now joking practi- 
cally with such as are caught napping. Sometimes, in 
mere excess of blood, they will get up a quarrel, and 
even fight—if they be first sure some one is near at 
hand to interfere. This friendly act every passing 
Moslem would feel it his duty to perform, and give 
each a sound cuff into the bargain, if they were not too 
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sharp for him. Dress is no impediment to their gym- | 
nastics. . A scarlet tarboosh, or white turban of few folds 
for the head, a blue cotton tunic reaching barely to the 
knees, and along scarf for the waist; such is their scant 
apparel. 

It is astonishing how far these swarthy -skinned 
urchins will run and not tire. At first in long journeys 
you pity them; you have a dubious feeling whether it 
is not unkind to continue your course. Butjust as your 
dog will scamper hither and thither in the fields from 
sheer wantonness, so after long wanderings will your 
doukey-boy. And thus you get hardened. Lithe as 
an eel, and mischievous as a monkey, he is the terror of 
all feeble-minded citizens. Being under your wing— 
for Europeans are a privileged class—he gives himself 
airs, is impudent and brazen to respectable merchants, 
will even beard a sheik in the gate, and bluster with 
true believers in the bazaars. Nevertheless, he would 
yell out im terror, and run if, you being hidden, one 
should turm and lift up his hand to strike. Ali, the 
Professor’s friend as aforesaid, always reminded me of 
one of these little curs which give themselves airs, 
and strut up vaingloriously to the big dogs m their 
path, well knowing that to bark and growl at them is 
safe; but crestfallen im a moment at the advent of 
smalier fry. This was true here in more ways than 
one, for the American employed a boy between whom and 
Ali there existed a feud—each was in fear of the other. 
So in our often excursions by desert or shady lane the 
intercourse. of these young gentlemen, of necessity 
brought near together, was funny to observe. It re- 
sembled somewhat the circumspection of two errant 
cats meeting as on @ narrow wall. 

Still, with all this mischief, the donkey-boy has many 
good traits in his character. He is not vicious—on the 
The 
master passion is to hecome dragoman. All subserves 
to that—or to be taken as servant up the river. The 
gorgeous raiment and swagger of a dragoman impose 
on the youthful Egyptian mind. A pasha is hardly so 
great. ‘To this end English is studied energetically, 
and many a lesson got out of you by the wayside. 

“ Arab eall dis so and so; what you call it in English?” 
questions like these, of things that come in your path, 
you answer unconscious of their drift, and the answer is 
never forgotten. Sometimes, in long walks, he will lay 
bare to you his private history, will relate stories of 
sister or mother, and amuse you with family incidents 
and manners of home; or, leaping into the dimly defined 
future, conduct you to castles in the air he has begun to 
build—pleasure houses so brilliant, so unsubstantial, so 
improbable, that you naturally recall the fate of his 
countryman of the “ Arabian Nights,” the embryo cadi, 
who, taking a siesta on his door steps, and dreaming 
blissfully of unlimited success, awkwardly kicked down 
that very basket of crockery upon which his hopes of 
wealth depended. At the end of all this your running 
friend will expect a return of confidence, and catechise 
you accordingly. Thus he gaims a lessom m English. 

I listened one evening unseen through a palm thicket 
to a boy of twelve riding home from his day’s work. 
He was lying full length on his donkey’s back, arms 
round its neck and heels kicking up in the air—not an 
uncommon position, for these urchins stick on anyhow; 
besides, Neddy and he were fast friends. He was coaxing, 
and scolding, and fondling the beast, much after the 
fashion of a little. girl the doll she loves, and all in 
English. 

“Bad donkey,” he was saying, “vare wicked, bad 
donkey! I beat you, ya, I kill you; donkey no go well, 


contrary, good-natured, and very industrious, too. 
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doukey stumble!. Ya, ya, donkey kick off his boot 
 Cvernacular for shoe]! Donkey no supper, vare bad 
donkey !” Here, alas! followed several very strong 
words I must perforce leave out. English manners‘and 
language are not always of the best in the Bast, and 
example in this world goes for so much—for more some- 
times than precept—that you cannot wonder at profane 
words from an Arab boy’s mouth, It is sad, though, 
to think that in places where missionaries are working, 
Englishmen by their manners are often, although uncon- 
sciously, pulling that good work to pieces. 

It is said that, to each order of beings, there is a 
peculiar enemy— malignant and watchful. Perhaps, 
with our little friends here, the soldier may be taken 
to play that part.. The Cairo donkey-boy dreads the 
soldier much as a sparrow the hawk hovering above him. 
The fact is, the latter, a picturesque ruffian in uniform 
of white baggy cotton trousers, white braided jacket, sash, 
and scarleé tarboosh—usually an Ethiopian—is himself 
little better than a child, and likes riding for the fun of 
it; so—for here, under a despot, might is right, not in 
the abstract, but practically—he captures the first donkey 
in his path, and bids the boy drive. 

Ali came up to me one day crying bitterly, “A soldier 
had taken him.” Turning round I found a thiek-lipped 
Abyssinian bestriding the Professer’s beast. I mo- 
tioned him off, and he dismounted immediately, but un- 
luckily caught sight of a fresh donkey coming from 
under the trees. He gave chase. IE noticed that the 
boy foresaw his danger, and tried to dodge the man of 
war; but the latter ram him down, and gave him 2 
mented cuff for his pains. The little fellow passed by us, 
following reluctant in the victor’s wake—a sobbing pic- 
ture of innocence captive to triumphant wromg. 

Said was my donkey-boy- T anil Sie Sa @h 
wise. One hot afternoom I was loungimg under a tree 
in the garden, looking up at the blue sky through a 
canopy of quivering leaves, when he came up—an 
of thirteen, tall for his age, shapely of limb and well 
favoured; alad with asoft ai girlish face, thoroughly Figyp- 
tian in cast, with eyes lustrous enough for a‘gipsy, but 
most unsettled in their bent, and an expression of coun- 
tenance, common, indeed, here, but difficult to define—a 
look, not exactly of suffering, but as of having suffered 
from cruelty. He stopped in his song—— 

“Want donkey? Want donkey ?” 

“No.” Whereupon, instead of pestering me—for 
donkey-boys are usually as persistent as the native flies 
—the song was continued, and he made off. I looked in 
amaze after this bare-legged phenomenon. “ Come 
back,” I cried. ¥ 

“Want donkey? dis donkey better than Ali—more 
go, more go.” 

“ What do you know of Ali?” I said. 

“ Ali, Said brother. Me, Said. Meknow everything. 
Me know you. You go to cataract, goin dahabeeyah— 
two gentlemen. One long gentleman, so.” And the 
rogue made a pretence to look through a pair of spee- 
tacles. “One so.” Whereupon followed an admirable 
pantomime for the stout American. The boy spanned an 
imaginary waist and blew himself up like a frog. “ You 
live hotel in Uzbekeeyah.” 

“ Well, you are right. Now, will you go to that hotel 
with a message for me ?” I said, laughing at his solemn 
face. “I want you to bring back the gentleman with 
the spectacles.” And I slipped a piastre mto his fist. 

“ Me be your donkey-boy ?” cried he, eyes and teeth 
sparkling at once. “You take me. Go basarr, go 
desert, go pyramid, go catarack.” 

“ Would you go so fur 2?” I asked. 
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“Me go Thebes, go Philo; many days, two moons, 
plenty piastre,” and he waved his hands wildly towards 
the river. : 

“ Well, now, run as I bid you;’ 
ado, off he went. 

I thought no more of him till the morrow. Next 
morning, however, while dressing, I looked out on the 
gardens where, through the leafy avenue, the sun 
was streaming down. There stood Said beneath the 
nearest tree, in wait for my earliest appearing. His 
donkey’s head was garlanded with fresh flowers; and 
Said, a bit of a dandy himself, had donned aclean white 
turban for the occasion, and wound himself up in the 
gayest of Damascus scarfs. 

From that time forward Said stuck by me. For better 
or for worse I kept him. We wandered together over 
many a league, both of desert and green country lane, 
and we never quarrelled. His donkey was of a con- 
templative cast of mind, but brisk enough when occasion 
required it. We soon came to a mutual understanding, 
and regulated our moods accordingly. 


? and, without more 


As for Said, he knew everything. He took me to 
see all sorts of strange nooks and corners in Cairo, led 
me to pleasant, peaceful spots in the land of Goshen, 


and showed me curious clefts in the desert hills. All 
this, be it remembered, was in after days, for our time 
was then’ short. He brought me through devious 
ways to pce gs springs of crystal water, gushing 
up in wild rocky ravines near the desert’s rim, behind 
the crumbling tombs of the caliphs. Fountains of 
Moses they are called, and beyond them is the forest of 
petrified trees. Onsunny afternoons we strayed on the 
border land of green meadows confronting the sandy 
waste, and studied rustic life in the little villages along 
that fertile shore. Great tamarisks grow there, and 
palms, and the yellow desert ripples up to their roots. 
Not very far, following this line, are the famous gardens 
of Mataraéeh, luxuriant with groves of jessamine and 
orange, where stands the venerable sycamore that tra- 
dition says sheltered the Virgin and child in the first 
halt of the Holy Family in Egypt. The air there is thick 
with the scent of flowers. 


This was a favourite pilgrimage of ours, but we often | 


went beyond it, through a deep and shady thicket of 
acanthus, as far as to Heliopolis, the city of the sun. 
Here was the utmost limit; here turning our beast 
loose, to graze amid the sweet herb and wild flower 
of that classic inclosure, we sat down to rest; sat 
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and dreamed in the shadow of the lone granite obelisk 
which still towers loftily over the trees, a creature— 
like to the pyramids solemnly looming across the water 
in the west—of a world past and hidden, the sole 
vestige of that great temple whereof Joseph’s father-in- 
law was high priest (Gen. xli. 45). 


= 


= 


HELIOPOLIS, REMAINING OBELISK OF THE TEMPLE OF POTI-PHERAH. 


Said and I in these wanderings had many a pleasant 
hour’s parley, and upon subjects, too, more vital than the 
common-talk of custom. We sometimes drifted deep, 
touching even upon themes such as the hidden mean- 
ing of life, and the mysteries of pain and trouble. Smile 
not, philosophical reader: we never overstepped the 
boundaries of the practical. Besides, your Eastern is by 
no means blunt of feeling, nor shallow; nor is an Arab 
lad of thirteen a stranger to care. No; in the stagnant 
pool of a Mussulman’s life there is a lack of peace. 


EGYPTIAN FELLAN WOMEN FETCHING WATER, 
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Quiet he may have—he catches but the far-off murmur 
of our boisterous seas—but rest he hasnone. There is 
very fertile ground for a gospel of love in Egypt! An 
Oriental, indeed, would hardly appreciate the toil and 
warfare of an earnest soul in search for truth, but he pos- 
sesses @ faith (or fatalism) which is wonderfully. strong. 
He will go through pain or death by it without flinching. 
Said was a strict Mussulman. In the fast of Ramadan 
his abstinence was painfully apparent. Thus, then—to 
get back from a lengthy digression—our talk, os I said, 
sometimes fell deep; and if it led to nothing tangible, 
this at least followed—a degree of mutual respect. 

Said went up the river with us. When I told him 
my intention, he was half wild with glee. He was with 
me in the bazaars when Ali provoked the Professor’s 
wrath, as recorded at the head of this chapter, and on 
other such occasions connected with our laying in of 
stores. He browbeat the shopkeepers who would cheat 
us, poked his hand into the measures, examined the 
weights, and was lynx-eyed with the change. He carried 
monstrous packets on his head to the boat without 
complaining, and was enthusiastic about everybody and 
everything. He cracked jokes with the sailors, too, but 
was very careful and shy with Haroun. Haroun, on his 
part, barely condescended to notice him; but the lad 
was useful enough, and he well earned his pound a 
month. 
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Je 
Who it was that mounted the first signboard, and what 
people had the honour of originating that distinguished 
and self:distinguishing individual, it is impossible to 


say. Whether the swarthy workmen who put up the 
walls of Nineveh, and fashioned the winged human-faced 
bulls that guarded the entrance to her palaces, were in 
the habit of “liquoring” at the King’s Head, or of re- 
sorting to the Ninus tap for a game of skittles after 
work, is a question now long past solution. Nor can 
anything positive be said as to the existence either of 
signs or signboards in Egypt; though, as Egypt is 
statéd to have been the birthplace of civilization, it is 
probable that she furnished the precedent for sign- 
boards and’ signs, which have marched along with 
civilization everywhere else. We have sufficient evi- 
dence that signs were well known in ancient Greece, 
though what relation their use among the old Greeks 
bore to their after use among the Romans, and to their 
general use in more modern times, is not very clear. 
In Rome signs were common, and, if the Romans had 
not signboards, they had something equivalent to them 
in the pictorial decorations of their taverns: we know 
that their general tavern sign was a bush, and that 
among them arose the proverb, “Good wine needs no 
bush.” But leaving the antiquity of the subject to its 
proper historians, we shall here jump the ancients, and 
in a few hasty strides bring our optic glass to bear upon 
the signs and signboards of a later day. 

From the Crusading times downwards, the sign, 
whether sculptured or painted, was the common indica- 
tion of a house of hospitality or entertainment; and the 
first emblems used for the purpose were, it is pretty 
certain, the armorial bearings or heraldic insignia of the 
nobles and feudal chiefs, who in those days chivalrously 
performed the duties of hospitality towards strangers 
and travellers. It is easily conceivable how, when te 
feudal hospitality waned and died out, and the mer- 
cenary publicans and tavern-keepers succeeded to the 
office of general purveyors and entertainers, they would 
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naturally hoist their signs in imitation of their betters 
and with a view of attracting custom. Having no 
armorial bearings to hang up, the tavern-keeper resorted 
to invention, and, being free to follow the dictates of his 
fancy, dispensed his good offices under any standard 
that pleased him—and in the selection of which he might, 
as we know he often did, display either his politics, his 
religion, his wit, if he had any, or his taste. In England 
it does not appear that taverns obtained a very early 
footing, or that they increased very rapidly even after 
they were naturalized. There were but three in all 
London in the reign of Edward tv—one in “ Chepe,” 
one in Walbrook, and the other in Lombard Street. In 
the following century there were a few more, and among 
them was the Boar’s Head, in Eastcheap, the scene of 
Falstaff and Prince Henry’s merry and mischievous 
pranks. In the sixteenth century taverns were re- 
stricted by an Act of Parliament—-forty only being 
allowed in London, and the larger towns in the pro- 
vinces being limited to three or four, with the exception 
of Bristol, then second in importance to London, which 
was allowed six. 

But signs would never have acquired the interest 
which has become attached to them had they been used 
exclusively for taverns and houses of entertainment. 
At what period they were pressed into the service of 
merchants, traders, shopkeepers, and industrials of 
various classes no one seems to have taken the pains 
to inquire; but their general adoption by these busy 
orders would most likely be found to be contemporaneous 
with the rise-and diffusion of commerce among the 
European peoples, and its organization by means of 
trade fraternities, guilds, and such like institutions con- 
trived for establishing it on a sound basis. ‘ There seems 
to have been but little prohibition on the part of govern- 
ments anywhere in the matter of signs, until at a com- 
paratively late period, when such prohibition was 
imperatively called for. Occasionally they were kept 
down to reasonable dimensions by municipal by-laws 
and regulations, but large liberty was allowed and re- 
straints were few. In Paris the law compelled inn- 
keepers to hoist a sign in front of their inns, but left 
the traders and shopkeepers to do as they chose: in 
Holland—the lust-garten of signs—the genius of the 
people was allowed to have full vent, and it asserted 
itself characteristically in most extraordinary mixtures 
of the absurd and incongruous. But it was in Londoa 
that the sign and signboard fancy led to the most pro- 
fuse and reckless expense, and developed itself in the 
most ubiquitous and demonstrative, not to say defiant, 
manner. The citizens had a charter according them 
more than needful license, and. one consequence Was the 
obstruction of the narrow public ways by the numerous 
signposts stuck in the ground, while another was the 
hindrance to the passage of light and air, to the detri- 
ment of the general health. This nuisance had reached 
its climax at the time of the Restoration, and it had to 
be abated a few years later by an Act of Parliament 
which forbade the hanging of signs across the streets, 
and ordered them “to be fixed against the balconies, or 
some convenient part of the side of the house.” 

Passing on to the eighteenth century, we obtain a 
pleasant glimpse of the London street signs of that day 
from a paper in the “Spectator,” dated April 2, 1710. 
The writer (Addison) is disgusted with the want of 
“good sense to be met with in those objects that are 
everywhere thrusting themselves out to the eye, and 
endeavouring to become visible,” and is scandalized at 
the sight of “ blue boars, black swans, and red lione, not 





to mention flying pigs and hogs in armour.” He would 
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like the task of ridding the city of monsters; he would 
abolish the junction of such incongruous natures as the 
Bell and Neat’s.Tougue, the Dog and Gridiron, the Fou 
and Seven Stars, the Three Nuus and a Hare, etc., ete. ; 
and he would suit the sign to the thing signified: thus 
“a tailor should not live at the Lion, a cook at the Boot, 
or a shoemaker at the Roasted Pig.”’ He remarks, in 
conclusion, that he can give a shrewd guess at the 
humour of the inhabitant by the sign that hangs before 
his door, “A sturdy, choleric fellow generally makes 
choice of a Bear, as men of milder dispositions fre- 
quently live at the Lamb, Seeing a Punchbowl painted 
upon a sign near Charing Cross, and very curiously 
garnished with a couple of angels hovering over it and 
squeezing a lemon into it, I had the curiosity to ask 
alter the master of the house, and found upon inquiry, 
as I had guessed by the little agrémens upon his sign, 
that he was a Frenchman.” 

A paper which appeared some forty years later in the 
* Adventurer” speculates on the origin of signs, the 
writer assuming that they “were intended originally to 
express the several occupations of their owners, and to 
bear some affinity in their external decorations with the 
wares to be disposed of, or the business carried on 
within. Hence the Hand and Sheavs is justly appro- 
priated to tailors, and the Hand and Pen to writing- 
masters. .... The Woelpack plainly points out to us 
w woollen-draper; the Naked Boy elegantly reminds us 
of the neeessity of clothing; and the Golden Fleece 
figuratively denotes the riches of our staple commodity.” 
But he complains that custom has deviated into the 
grossest blundering, and he charges the publicans 
especially with the absurdest extravagance in their dis- 
regard to a fit adaptation of signs to their mystery. 
“There can be no objection,’ he says truly, “to the 
Bunch of Grapes, the Rummer, or the Tuns; but would 
not any one look for a hosier ab the Leg, or a locksmith 
at the Cross Keys ? and who would expect anything but 
water to be sold at the Fountain? .... And why 
must the Angel, the Lamb, and the Mitre be the designa- 
tion of the seats of drunkenness? .... And what 
reason can there be why the glorious Duke William 
should draw porter, or the brave Admiral Vernow mix 
flip? Why must Queen Anne keepa gin-shop? or King 
Charles inform us of a skittle-ground?” He has no 
objection against Twmbledown Dick, as a fine moral on 
the instability of greatness; but he loathes the idea of 
calling a headless female figure a Good Woman. 

At first there were no inscriptions on the signs to tell 
what they represented; and if there had been, the mass 
of the populace would have been none the wiser, as they 
were unable to read. When, at a later period, the in- 
scriptions were added, they were often so badly spelled 
that it was difficult even for those who could read to 
make them out. Peeple cared more for the size, mas- 
siveness, and gorgeousness of their signs than for their 
aptness or intelligibility. They were often of ponderous 
weight; one that fell down in Bride Lane, in 1718, 
dragged down in its fall the front of a house, and killed 
four persons. They were often of enormous cost, being 
in @ manver framed in scroll-work of wrought iron, 
enclosing gilded carvings, costing several hundred 
pounds in their construetion; and they were often so 
large that they met, and even over-reached other, in the 
narrow streets, and, in places, effectually blotted out the 
view of the sky. 

The extravagance of the sign-owners at length pro- 
voked the suppression by law of the nuisance they gave 
rise to. In the second year of George m an Act was 
passed prohibiting the use of projecting signs in the 
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metropolis, which Act was carried into execution through 
the several London parishes in the course of the five or 
six following years. Paris had already set the example 
in this reform: the signs that obstructed the way were 
now placed back and attached to the house-fronts; and 
in both capitals the clearance was hailed as a boon by the 
public. Hitherto, in London, the practice of number- 
ing houses had been but little known; every house 
either had a signboard of its own, or stood sufficiently 
near a sign to enable its location to be discovered. Thus, 
a house which had no signboard might be indicated on 
the outside of a letter by stating that “it was next door 
but one to the Golden Acorn, having three balls at the 
gate and iron rails before the door.” Imagine the de- 
spatch there must have been in the postal deliveries of 
those days. 

When the signs became relegated to the front walls, 
the use of numbers became general throughout the city, 
and their superiority for all purposes of commerce and 
ready correspondence could not fail to be at once acknow- 
ledged. By degrees the signs, from being the principal 
indicators of the shops and offices, became less esteemed, 
and fell into neglect. When weather-beaten, worn-out, 
and defaced, they were not renewed; and as the years 
rolled by their numbers steadily decreased, until com- 
paratively few of the shopkeepers exhibited any. The 
Act which forbade their projection seems, however, to 
have had but alimited application, if we may judge from 
the fact that many of the protruding signboards, and 
some even of those raised on sign-posts fixed in the 
ground, remain to this day in some parts of London 
which even then could hardly have been considered as 
suburbs. But, though the shopkeepers almost unani- 
mously discarded their signs and signboards, the pub- 
licans acted differently: if they abandoned the sign- 


_ boards, as the majority of them indeed did, they retained 


the signs, and that so universally that it is a question 
whether there be a house of entertainment in the king- 
dom, where alcoholic beverages are dispensed, which is 
not better known. by its sign than by the name of its 
proprietor. Where, in the present day, the ‘publican 
sports a signboard, it will generally be found that he is, 
or affects to be, the landlord of an ancient hostel, and 
retains the signboard as a memorial of its established 
repute.* 

In France the tradesmen and shopkeepers may be 
said never to have abandoned their signboards. Though 
forbidden to cumber the ways with them, they were un- 
willing to give them up; and, to the present hour, the 
shop-signs of the citizens of Paris and other large French 
towns form one of the attractions to visitors. We can 
familiarly recall the aspect of the Paris streets as they 
existed forty years ago, and the pleasing impression 
we derived from the numbers of admirably-painted 
signs which adorned the shops. Some of them would 
almost have ranked as gallery-pietures, so masterly was 
their execution; and, indeed, the mass of them showed 
plainly that they were the work of trained artists, not, 
as with us, of mere house-painters and decorators. The 
best time to see them was early on a summer morning, 
before the citizens were astir—many of them being 
painted on the panels of the shop-shutters, and of course 
not visible when the shutters were down. In the Rue 
St. Honoré was astriking picture of the Man in the Iron 
Mask, occupying some ninety square feet, and, from 
standing on the side of a projecting house, visible at a 
furlong’s distance. Others of equal or nearly equal merit 





* Many curious details will be found in ‘ The History of Sign-boards, 
from the Harliest Time to the Present Day,” published by J. 0. 
Hotten, 
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were battle-pieces, or scenes from Racine’s tragedies 
and Moliére’s comedies; while the great majority were 
clever representations of the goods of the trader and the 


uses to which they may be applied. The lapse of forty 


years has nob. brought about any very great change 
jn this respect. The painted signs, if nob now. rela- 
tively 80 abundané (though we are not sure of that) 
ave numerically more so; and the chief difference one 
perceives is that, at the present epoch, the French 
sign-painter indulges less in the grand and imaginative 
styles of art, and confines himself to the task of illus- 
trating the commerce of his employer. By far the 
greater. number of French sign-pictures represent the 
wares of wineshop-keepers, provision dealers, and sellers 
of fire-wood—though these, for the most part, are of 
secondary merit. 

We have seen that in France sign-painting ranked as 
one of the fine arts, and that signboards as a rule were, 
and stilk are, admirable representations of the things 
signified, when, indeed, as was very often the case, they 
were not something better. Im England the fact has 
always been widely different; in the days when sign- 
boards with us were most in vogue we had literally no 
native art worthy of the name, and when, about a century 
later, English art began to assert itself, artists were apt 
to look down upon traders and shopkeepers, and gene- 
rally thought it beneath them to interfere with the sign- 
board manufacture, which had long been in the hands of 
its peculiar class of producers. The centre of the manu- 
facture was Harp Alley and Shoe Lane; and here not 
only were signboards painted, framed and mounted, but 
solid signs or emblems were carved and modelled and 
gilded or silvered over—being often of colossal dimen- 
sions to attract attention from afar. It is hard to say 
what were the merits of,sign-painters whose works have 
now nearly all passed away, but that some of them 
had merit we know from notices of them yet extant. 
Thus the “ Spectator’ of January 8, 1743, describes, one 
“splendid sign of Queen Elizabeth which by far ex- 
ceeded all the other signs in the street, the painter 
having shown a masterly judgment, and the carver and 
gilder much pomp and splendour. It looked rather like a 
capital picture in a gallery than a sign in the street.” The 
name of the painter of this prodigy has not been trans- 
mitted. It is said that the best sign-painters were the 
coach-painters, who. also painted the sedan-chairs then 
in use, and, further, ornamented with clever designs, 
chiefly pastoral, the panels ef cabinets, book-cases, and 
other articles of drawing-room furniture. Specimens 
of their work are by no means uncommon, many of such 
pictures having been. cut. out. and preserved, though the 
articles. they served to adorn no longer exist. It was 
inevitable that, among men living by this trade, there 
should spring up some of superior talents, who would 
naturally make it the stepping-stone to the profession of 
art. Sucha man was Gwynne, who, brought up a coach- 
painter, acquired a reputation as a marine painter; such 
was Kirby, who became drawing-master to George IV; 
such was Wright of Liverpool; many others might 
also. be named whe acquired considerable reputation—as 
Smirke, the Royal Academician, and Peter Monamy, a 
most fertile painter of sea-pieces, whose productions. are 
plentiful even now among the London picture-dealers’ 
stock. 

Moreover, artists of the first repute have occasionally 
Painted signs, either to oblige their trading friends or 
for the. gratification of their ewa whims, Ib is well 
known thet. Hogarth painted several signs, as well as 
furniture. panels, some of which still serve their original 
purpose, Morland painted many—indecd, he had a 
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habit at one time of paying his tavern-score by exereis- 
ing his pencil in this way; one of his best signs was a 
famous black bull painted with materials extemporised 
on the spot, and afterwards purchased from the landlord 
by a connoisseur at a high price. Rathbone and Ibbet- 
son made the same use of their art. Nor are examples 
wanting among painters of the highest reputation in our 
own day who have displayed their skill upon signboards. 
There used to hang above the entrance of the Royal 
Oak, at Bettws-y-Coed, where we saw it some seven sum- 
mers back, a bold, effective drawing by David Cox, who 
frequently made that comfortable hotel his head-quarters, 
and, in addition to painting the sign, freseoed the wall 
of the dining-room. We might quote the names of living 
painters who have also figured on signboards, if it were 
worth while, and among them some of the most cele- 
brated men of the time. Occasionally, in our walks 
countryward, we pass a dairy of long standing which 
exhibits a group of cattle in the window, painted thirty 
years ago to pay his milk bill by an artist who subse- 
quently attained to independence and repute. 

The most amusing episode in the history of sign- 
boards was Bonnel ‘'I'bornton’s Signboard Exhibition, 
which took place in the spring of 1762, and ereated no 
small sensation among the London sight-seers of the 
period. Thornton was a practical humourist of a class 
now nearly obsolete, and whose exploits, popular as they 
once were, would not be tolerated by the better sense 
and better taste of the present generation. He was in 
sort the Theodore Hook of his day, though cast in a 
coarser mould. A literary man by profession, he had 
gained considerable credit by his writings, and had 
roused considerable enmity by his reckless sarcasm and 
satire. One of his productions was a burlesque “ Ode 
to Saint Cecilia,” which was set. to music by Dr. Burney, 
and performed with the then popular accompaniments 
of marrow-bones and cleavers. He published a transla- 
tion of Plautus in 1766, and the year after a poem under 
the title of the “Battle of the Wigs,” in which he 
satirized the members of the College of Surgeons. We 
shall give a brief account of his. Signboard Exhibition. 

The design of the exhibition was, no doubt, that of 
making a profit. by ridiculing in a broad and practical 
way the proceedings of the Royal Academy, and the 
productions of the Academicians. In this design he was 
aided in no small degree by Hogarth, whose nature it 
was to enter heartily into a joke of the kind, and who, 
under the name of Hagarty, sent some of the most 
telling of the pictorial squibs—probably not troubling 
himself to paint them, but merely furnishing the designs. 
The show was pompously announced, in ostensibly serious 
phrase, in the “ St. James’s Chronicle,’ on the 23rd of 
March ; and, a few days afterwards, the exhibition was 
formally opened at Mr. Thornton’s chambers, in Bow 
Street. A perfect storm of indignation immediately 
descended upon the perpetrators of the joke; the news- 
paper crities, one and all, falling foul of the show, and 
denouncing it unanimously as an impudent imposture. 
This unfavourable reception of the entertainment did 
not at all disconcert or daunt its projectors, who not. only 
received all the adverse criticisms in good part, but 
thanked the critics for their candour—gravely assuring 
them at the same time that, so far as they, the critics, 
were concerned, its want of attraction was no defect in 
the exhibition itself, but was due to their own imnate 
dulness, which prevented them from appreciating the 
humour they wanted the wit to recognise. They further, 
with an assumed generosity of spirit, disclaimed the idea 
of being “ prompted by any mean jealousy to depreciate 
the merits of their brother artists,” asserting that their 
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sole object was te prove the superiority of Englishmen 
in the noble art of sign-painting. 

The real drift and purpose of the exhibition, however, 
will be better judged by a few extracts from the cata- 
logue—some items of which, we imagine, must have 
been specially galling to certain of the Academy exhibi- 
tors, whose works were at the same time displayed in 
the Strand, and who saw themselves thus publicly 
travestied for the general amusement. The humour of 
the entertainment, it will be perceived, lay as much in 
the catalogue as in the signboards, many of which 
would hardly have been intelligible without it. The 
names of the painters appended to the several produc- 
tions were merely those of the journeymen in the printing- 
office where the catalogue was printed, with the excep- 
tion of that of Hagarty, which, as already stated, stood 
for Hogarth. 

The subjects numbered some two hundred in all— 
made up in good part by the admission of trifles which, 
but for the satire their admission involved, would have 
been as well left out. Such are—A Half Moon, by Mas- 
more; A Buttock of Beef Stuft, by Lyme; A Major's Wig, 
by Harrison; A Crooked Billet, formed exactly in the 
line of beauty, by Adams; Butter and Eggs, by Simmes; 
a Block done from the life, by Browne ; A Dumb Bell, by 
Clarke ; A Stand of Cheese with a Bladder of Lard on the 
top, by Brinker, etc., etc. One can see plainly what sort 
of bétise it was that Thornton intended to rebuke by the 
exhibition of such treasures as these; indeed, the satire 
is in a sense as applicable to the exhibitions of our time 
as it was to those of a century ago—seeing that we have 
painters not a few who content themselves with the 
literal rendering of common-place objects, and fail to see 
that art is something more than mere fidelity to the 
ordinary facts of nature. 

Among the signs of a coarsely humorous class were 
—The Scotch Fiddle, representing a Highlander scratch- 
ing himself; The Irish Arms (a stout pair of legs); The 
Salutation (a Jack Tar pulling a Frenchman by the 
nose); Hogs-Norton (a hog in a laced suit playing on the 
organ). The following seven are signed Hagarty, and 
the humour, if not the execution of them, may be assigned 
to Hogarth: 4 Man (nine tailors at their work); No- 
body (a caricature); Somebody (ditto); the Spirit of 
Contradiction (two brewers carrying a barrel of beer pull- 
ing different ways); Death and the Doctor (in discemper) ; 
The Dancing Bears (four bears in fine costume gravely 
practising a country dance, under the tuition of a monkey, 
dressed like a dancing-master, who plays the kit(ten) for 
mewsick by tugging at a cat’s tail—inscription beneath, 
“Grown gentlemen taught to dance”). The point of many 
-of the specimens lay in the purposes for which they were 
intended—as The Blackamoor, by Simpson (not intended 
as any reflection on the gentlemen who have lately been 
whitewashed) ; A Man Running Away with the Monument 
(pursued by a couple of aged and crippled watchmen, who 
are not able to catch him); The Vicar of Bray (a donkey 
in clericals overloaded with preferments); Three Nuns, 
ithe drapery copied from a bas-relief at Rome, by Soames; 
and The Hercules Pillars, the architecture by young 
‘Soames—the figure (from the Farnesian Hercules) by 
the father. 

The grandest display of all, and one which fell in with 
the popular feeling of the period, seems to have been The 
Renowned Seven Champions of Christendom—the Seven 
‘Champions being represented as follows :—1. St. George, 
an English sailor mounted on a lion, with a spit by way 
of lance, bearing a sirloin of beef in one hand, and a full 
pot of porter marked only tlreepence a quart in the other. 
By the lion’s foot are two scrolls, like ballads, the one 
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inscribed “O the Roast Beef of Old England,” the other 
“ Hearts of Oak are our Men.” 2. St. Andrew, a High. 
lander, mounted on a Scotch galloway, with a broad. 
sword, bearing-an oat-cake at the end of it, in one hand, 
and a flask of whiskey in the other. 3. St. Dennis, q 
Frenchman, mounted on a deer, a timorous swift-footed 
animal, with a small sword in one hand, on which a frog 
appears to be spitted, and a dish of soupe maigre in the 
other. 4. St. Anthony, the Pope, mounted on a bull, 
with a crosier and a vessel of holy water dangling from 
it, in one hand, and a cod-fish inscribed “ Food for Lent” 
in the other. From his right hand hung a scroll in. 
scribed “ Kiss my toe,” and on the ground several rolls 
of paper, on which are written pardons, indulgences, 
etc. etc. 5. St. James, a Spaniard, mounted ona mule, 
with an ingot of gold in one hand, and a padlock in the 
other. 6. St. David, Taffy, mounted on a goat, brandish- 
ing a leek in one hand, and bearing a cheese, by way of 
target, in the other. 7. St. Patrick, an Irish soldier, 
mounted on a large stone horse, at whose feet is a kind 
of bill. He has a sword, bearing a potato on the end of 
it, in one hand, and a three-square bottle, inscribed 
“Green Usquebaugh,” in the other. 

Two of the specimens, intended to rebuke the practice 
of hanging indecent pictures, which were sometimes 
placed in collections behind veils, had curtains drawn 
over them, as a hint that ladies and gentlemen might 
pass them by. Those whose prurient curiosity led them 
to draw aside the curtains saw nothing more than two 
black boards, on one of which was written “ Ha! ha! 
ha!’ and on the other, “He! he! he!’—and they had 
to digest the reproof as they could. 
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Unper the conditions of their constitution, “the Brum- 
magem, or Sharing-out, Clubs” cannot be recognised 
by the Registrar, and certified to be in conformity 
with the law. No reliable estimate can be offered of 
the number of such societies; but it has been stated, 
and probably not far from the fact, that there are 
hundred thousand of such clubs in the country. They 
usually number from fifty members or upwards, who all 
pay alike. Fortnightly meetings are held in the public- 
house on a Saturday evening. The landlord is one of 
the officers, and the accounts are kept without much 
reference to ledger or balance-sheets. The contri- 
butions are made on the rough-and-ready calculation, 
“that a halfpenny a week per member will secure & 
shilling a week full sickness pay for a term of months, 
a reduction to half-pay for a further term, and a retiring 
pension, called superannuation allowance. 

Every member is obliged to declare, at commencement, 
whether he is subject to any disease or ailment more 
than ordinarily likely to throw him on the funds. If 
the declaration turns out to be false, exclusion and for- 
feiture of all moneys paid are the penalties. In some 
clubs a medical certificate is required, instead of a 
verbal declaration. This is readily obtainable for 
small fee. 

Taking the weekly contribution at sixpence (four- 
pence is sometimes taken, when eight shillings instead 
of twelve shillings would be full money), the sharing-out 
club will pay its sick members twelve shillings a week 
for three months. A reduction is then made to six 
shillings for a similar time; after which, superannuation 
pay, of which more anon, commences at a couple cf 
shillings. In addition is the threepence at every fort- 
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nightly meeting, for “allowance” (beer) in the club- 
room, the use of the room being paid by this means. 
All are liable to this payment, whether present for their 
share in the allowance or not. 

An extra levy is also made for funeral expenses—a 
shilling apiece for a deceased member; sixpence for 
funeral of his wife; threepence for that of a child. <A 
higher rate is not uncommon. Fines are rigidly en- 
forced on the members, sick or well. The latter are 
liable to a shilling fine for refusing to undertake the 
somewhat ungracious office of steward, whose duty is 
to pay the sick members, look after them, and report to 
the club. Brawling in the room is punished by a fine, 
and swearing during business hours is checked by the 
same means. All fines to be spent on the premises, pro 
bono publico—for “the good of the house,” or publican ! 

Members “on the funds” remain during that time 
under compulsory idleness. Fines are heavy where 
they break any of the stringent laws for the sick. The 
object is to guard against imposition. “No member 
receiving benefit from the club shall be allowed to walk 
more than three miles from home without being fined 
one shilling. If found drunk, to be fined one shilling; 
if found working or assisting in anything, or if out after 
seven o'clock in the evening, he shall be fined or 
excluded, as the majority think proper.” 

It is impossible to place the annual cost of such a 
society as this at less than from thirty-two to thirty-six 
shillings to each member; and this is independently of 
the festival expenses and a further allowance of beer 
than the rules demand. 

Weekly payment, at 6d. 

Expenses of club-room, at 3d. . — 

And addition on quarterly nights, at 3d. 

Average of levy . ; : ery 
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Cost per annum ‘ . . £114 6 
To this a further sum should be added for fines. The 
annual festival requires notice. The club, on this auspi- 
cious occasion, first undergoes the pangs of dissolution. 
This tap-room phoenix forthwith arises from its tobacco 
ashes with a new constitution, and new plumage also, for 
the plucking. A liberal “ bonus,” called “ sharing out” by 
some, and “ tighteners ” by others (i.e., the wherewithal 
to get tight or tipsy upon), is dispensed to each mem- 
ber. This puts him in funds for a portion of the festi- 
vities. After its new formation it is not unusual for the 
society to attend divine service and hear a sermon by the 
clergyman of the parish (!), who is thereupon invited to 
the dinner. The rest of the day is spent in amusements, 
and it is towards night, when the better class have taken 
their families away, and persons drop in from the nearest 
town, attracted by the dancing-booth, that mischief 
generally begins. Much might be done to improve the 
custom of this annual feast, or holiday, but we cannot 
enter on the subject here. The force of a good example on 
the part of their superiors in station is having its weight, 
and the amusements of the labouring classes are already 
divested of very much of the traditional brutality of 
English low life, which was a coarse copy of their 
betters. Our objections are mainly with the construc- 
tion, expense, and mode of working their clubs; for 
this annual dissolution and renewal is the contrivance 
by which the aged and burdensome member is thrown 
overboard, and.tumbles without hope of rescue into the 
Jaws of the poor-law. We will make this plain. The 
deserving old farm labourer, who has been a member of 
Well-nigh a dozen clubs of one sort or another since he 
began, hardly ever drawing a penny from any one of 
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them, beyond his “sharing out,” becomes at length 
crippled with years and rheumatism, and his hands can 
no longer earn the body’s maintenance. He passes 
through the stages of full-pay and half-pay, and arrives 
by Christmas time at the superannuation allowance. 
This is but two shillings, payable under the stringent 
rules, and subject to the weekly club-payment of sixpence. 
If such an aged member were to shuffle off his mortal 
coil before the annual dissolution of the society, his 
funeral would be the occasion of a levy, and his brethren 
would attend with the badges paraded on public occa- 
sions; but if still in receipt of pay on the recurrence 
of the festival, he will cease from thenceforward to be- 
long to the club. He will possibly resign membership: 
of his own accord, and claim the half-crown a week from 
the Union, which he cannot receive so long as he is a 
pensioner on the funds of his club. Such a man fur- 
nishes an honourable contrast to the grumbling old 
fellow who is turned out amidst the scarcely suppressed 
joy of the members, having been a sore burden, and yet: 
clever enough to retain his hold on his friends till they 
become too indignant to carry him further. Both men 
will, however, take the bonus, and be invited to join in 
the day’s amusements, but in each case the Union is the 
alternative. The argument that half-a-crown a week 
is better than one and sixpence decides their choice. 
The peculiarity of the sharing-out club is thus apparent. 
Its annual dissolution is the trap-door through which 
burdensome members fall into the Unions. The peor-rate 
is the real superannuation pay, and in certain cases the 
burial-money provision of these clubs. 

An important inquiry has been incidentally started 
in the foregoing remarks, which will now be considered 
in connection with the club payments which the rural 
poor contrive to make, and therefore can afford. These 
payments we state to be from thirty-two to thirty-six 
shillings a year. 

On the supposition that a trustworthy system of 
rural poor insurance were available, such as at present 
is restricted to certain counties, it is important to ascer- 
tain what provision by self-help such a yearly sum 
would secure to any able-bodied man ef average health 
and proper age. Adopting the rates of one of these 
old-established societies, in preference to lower but com- 
paratively untried rates, we have the following :— 

“ For aman aged 25 years, to secure sickness provision 
(to cease at 70 years of age*) for two years, under cer- 
tain conditions, then to be reduced to half-pay, together 
with a sum at death; the same person to commence 
at 70 years to receive superannuation pay :— 

For 12s. per week and £l0at £ s. d. 

death (age 25) 1 4 Oper annum. 
For 5s. a week on reaching 
70 years of age, for life . 010 0 “s 
£114 0 ” 


If four shillings a week be taken for the super- 
annuation allowance, the annual payment will be eight 
shillings instead of ten shillings; and thus a provision 
(which, small as it is, would be absolute comfort com- 
pared to the bare sustenance obtainable from out-door 
relief) is brought within the reach of the farm 
labourers at a cost not exceeding that now commonly 
paid in support of the sharing-out club, and, in ad- 
dition, more than sufficient to pay the last expenses 
on his account would be secured. 

If it is supposed that the age at joining, in the 


* We note that an earlier age is preferred by the Registrar for the 
cessation of such insurance, for good and sufficient reasons. 
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instance above given, is too low, and that a man of from 
thirty to thirty-five years of age would be a commoner 
case for such insurance, it must be remarked that the 
bulk of the farm labourers join their clubs before they 
are twenty years old.* 

We point to the payments which they have been for 
years making to these insecure and treacherous refuges 
for poor men in distress, and express the belief, justified 
by the respectability and trustworthiness of many of 
those on whose behalf we write, that, once give the rural 
poor an easily understood system of friendly societies, we 
shall, in spite of all the difficulties practically interposed 
by the poor-law, and the opposition arising from pre- 
sumed injury to the beershops, see numbers of them 
gladly avail themselves of such provision. A national 
system of friendly societies which offered independence 
by self-help at a less cost than that of a pauperizing 
Brummagem club, would sooner or later make its way 
with the peasantry, and prove itself to be a great boon 
to the community. 

Whilst we dare not overlook the difficulties interposed 
by the mode of administering relief, we cannot state 
them to be insuperable, and should with confidence leave 
them to be dealt with as the experience of the friendly 
society proved advisable. No plan of helping the poor 
into friendly societies by a poor-rate subsidy will, we 
trust, ever beattempted. They have been helping them- 
selves for years from the rate, and with demoralising 
results. There would, doubtless, be many cases in which 
help will be required, which should by no means ex- 
clude benefit members of such societies from being re- 
cipients of Union relief; and deserving men, with large 
families, or under some pressure, might properly be as- 
sisted in the contributions to their society, from funds 
at pgesent not uncommonly dispensed to the thorough 
Parish 


dissatisfaction both of trustees and recipients. 
as well as private charities would here find excellent 
opportunities of assisting the deserving. 

An Act has recently come into operation which en- 
ables persons to insure their lives for sums payable at 
death, and for annuities on such terms and conditions as 


are calculated to obtain general support. Post-office 
agency is available for the purpose. We need not quote 
the subdivisions in which these benefits are arranged 
for the convenience of different classes of proposers. 
They have never yet been popular with the industrial or 
agricultural labourers, and we shall look with interest 
on the progress of this effort among them. Two, how- 
ever, of the branches of the friendly society are thus 
engrafted on the post-office. 

In the reasonable anticipation that more will be 
attempted, and that the time may not be long deferred 
when we shall find the Post-office Friendly Society at 
work, in all the classes‘of industrial insurance, we will 
now describe the mode of managing the sickness pay. 

One word, however, on the subject of endowments 
already described. There cannot be the least difficulty 
in adopting this class, so far as agency work is concerned. 
The cost is but trifling where the agent is paid by com- 
mission, and the acceptance of the proposal and issue of 
a policy add little labour to the duties of the manage- 
ment. For a fair trial of a post-office friendly society, 
this department would have been the best, if it were 
desired to make such trial on a large scale, instead of 
offering unpopular assurances, which tend to confine the 
measure within very moderate limits, or keep its use- 
fulness above the reach of the rural poor. Sickness 





* Subjoined 1s the cost:—Thirty years, same benefit would cost 
£2 0s. 6d. a year; thirty-five years, same benefit would cost £2 7s. 3d, 
® year; superannuation pay being five shillings per week. 
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provision (with which a sam at death should always be 
joined) requires considerably more labour on the part 
of the office, both in the choice of members and their 
subsequent supervision. 

The proposer answers a paper of questions upon his 
health, and signs a declaration that his statement is 
accurately made. If necessary, proof of age is forth. 
coming. A medical certificate is also required; and we 
note that the rate of insurance in this class, in some of 
our best societies, will not bear the addition of & medical 
fee. If such a charge is made, the proposer should 
therefore pay it at once, unless the contributions are to 
be raised proportionably. The agent who undertakes 
the case makes a report upon it, for which a printed 
form of questions is supplied him. He states whether 
the proposer is “ fat, lean, tall, short, or of good propor: 
tions ;”’ whether he is “ active, industrious, and sober; 
whether likely to throw himself on the funds for every 
trifling illness,” ete. 

If the proposal is accepted, the society issues a policy. 
Thus far, then, the work of the sickness-pay department 
is less than that which secures sums at death, for no 
reference is made to friends or relations ; and the new 
member continues to pay his contributions in this 
respect like members in other classes, and similar ac- 
knowledgments are given, the amounts received by tho 
agent being initialed by him on contribution cards. 

In the event of the member’s illness, he “ declares on: 
the funds.” This declaration bears force from the time: 
that the agent receives it, and his illness is to be certi- 
fied by medical testimony. Full-pay is made by the 
agent week by week, or as convenient to both parties 
—no difficulty occurs in practice on this point—till the 
termination of the illness, or till some rule intervenes, 
causing a reduction to half-pay, or an appeal to the 
society for a special order. The latterisvery rare. All 
vouchers and medical certificates are forwarded with the 
agent’s accounts once a year to the managers, who may, 
however, call for them whenever they think necessary. 

Those who are concerned for the social and moral: 
condition of the rural poor will view with deep interest 
the prospect which is opening of the addition of such 
friendly aid into the field of the work. Such an ex+: 
periment as appears probable in the opinion of some,’ 
and which many desire to see tried by means of post+: 
office friendly societies, would, we believe, induce! 
prudent and thoughtful farm labourers, not debarred by! 
age or infirmities, to leave their sharing-out clabs, and’ 
secure by self-help a provision suited to their means and 
opportunities. . 

We need not be reminded by the managers of beer- 
house clubs that there is no law to, prevent their 
societies, and we should deprecate any interference, 
even if it were possible, between the farm labourer and 
his choice of a club. Certainly it is the disastrous 
and immoral union of beershop and poor-rate which 
has produced the workhouse friendly society; and we 
desire that the rural poor may have choice of the good 
and evil set before them—Brummagem clubs and the 
Union on the one hand, independence by self-help and 
their own fireside in the winter of life on the other. 
Let this be done—and it has never yet been done—with 
the clear understanding that the actual outlay in money, 
week by week, for the real friendly society, is not quite 
so great as that for the sham, and then we may reason- 
ably look for that improvement which no legislation 
hitherto attempted has been able to bring about. Of 
the moral and social good thus obtainable we will not 
here speak. The immediate choice will turn with the 
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of the two systems, and the first appeal must be made 
to obvious self-interest. 

It would be to leave the subject incomplete if some 
remarks were not offered on the position which friendly 
societies so called will take on the introduction of the 
new system here roughly delineated. And in the first 
place, there would be an end of the cruel imposition 
Such are often set 
on foot in London, and are mere traps, in which poor 
farm labourers and others are plundered of their little 
saviags, intrusted, as they imagine, to a better society 
than any hitherto invented. It is the downrush of sick- 
ness, or the stroke of death in the family, which discloses 
the imposition. 

Further, the many thousands of hopelessly insolvent 
societies, whether certified or not, would be brought into 
a competition which it is reasonable to suppose could 
not long be sustained, as the,means of bolstering them 
up would decrease daily with the advancing infirmities 
of those who remained in them, and the better oppor- 
tunities for insurance which subtracted from their mem- 
bers younger and more intelligent men. We hardly 
hope that the sharing-out club will come to so speedy 
and desirable a termination, for annual death is, in its 
case, not its destruction, but the contrary. Still, many 
good men would be gained over, and in country parishes 
the clergyman’s and squire’s influence and subscriptions, 
being entirely withdrawn from such association, would 
help to bring about the revolution in the popular esti- 
mation of the blessings of the Brummagem club. 

Again, as in the case of savings banks, there would be 
no further necessity for the formation of new institutions 
under the direct management of the gentry and clergy. 
People would be referred to the nearest post-oflice. 

But for the old, and well-managed societies, such as 
have been mentioned in this article, some of which can 
show considerable surplus capital, and can afford on the 
actuary’s certificate a bonus, and, as in one case known 
tous, appropriate to its aged and infirm members suffi- 
cient to raise their property in the society 20 to 25 per 
cent. beyond the amounts of their original contract, 
the existence of the post-office friendly society would 
produce nothing but the healthiest effects. With public 
attention turned to the consideration of the benefits of 
the safe friendly society, the old-established county club, 
which for the best purposes unites all ranks, from the 
peer to the cottager, would be better valued by the rural 
poor than it has ever been. The resources of such 
societies would be far beyond those commanded by the 
post-office, and competition would benefit both parties. 
In every branch but the annuities, to which the post- 
office is welcome, they will have as much work as they 
can safely undertake. They will continue their friendly 
offices on friendly terms with their new rivals, and for 
the common good. 

In the remarks which have been made respecting the 
bearing of the administration of poor-rate relief on 
friendly societies, : hostile tone towards the poor-law is 
disclaimed. That alterations are needed to bring the 
two clashing systems of Poor Law and Friendly Society 
into harmony, and that they will be made in due time, a 
practical acquaintance with the working of cach of them 
will show. 

Meanwhile, we regard the new position which friendly 
societies have taken in the country as an earnest of fair 
play for a system which, though beset with difficulties, 
will in process of time fulfil, in the moral and social 
elevation of the rural poor, the expectations which have 
encouraged their friends to persistence in a lengthened 
and arduous struggle. 
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NATIONAL DEBT. 

Debt before the Revolution of 1688. ° 
Debt added by the wars of William mr. ws 
Debt added by the wars of Queen Anne ° 
Debt added under George. . . oe 
Debt added under George u, and by the wars 

down to 1763 . ‘ ‘ r R ° - 80,192,000 
Debt contracted during the American War . . 118,624,000 
Debt contracted during the French War . 591,507,000 
Debt contracted during the Crimean War - » 81,207,000 


£874,052,000 


£664,000 
12,102,000 
16,348,000 


The present debt is £800,000,000. 


CHARLES It AND Vicrorra.—Lord Brongham has talked 
with a lady who lived in the reign of Charles 11; that lady was 
his great-great-aunt, who died at the age of 106, in the year 
1789. 


MENDELSSOHN ON Mass Mustc,—In a letter to Pastor Bauer, 
dated January 12, 1835, Mendelssohn says :—“ I must tell you 
what is very strange: I have found, to my astonishment, that 
the Catholics, who have had musie in their churches for several 
centuries, and sing a musical mass every Sunday if possible, in 
their principal churches, do not to this day possess one which 
can be considered even tolerably good, or in fact which is 
not actually distasteful and operatic. This is the case from 
Pergolese and Durante, who introduce the most laughable little 
trills into their ‘ Gloria’ down tothe opera finales of the present 
day. Were I a Catholic, I would set to work at a mass this 
very evening; and whatever it might turn out, it would at all 
events be the only mass written with a constant remembrance 
of its sacred purpose.” 


“Drurpicar Tempies.”—Mr. Stuart, secretary of the Society 
of Antiqxaries in Scotland, states that the stone circles which 
abound in many districts, especially in the Highlands, have 
been proved to be places of sepulture. ‘The name of Druidi- 
cal Temples, applied to these structures, is one of recent origin, 
and is simply the result of a guess of two English writers— 
Aubrey, who lived in the time of Charles 11, and Stukeley, who 
wrote in the time of the first two Georges. The term used by 
our early chroniclers to designate such remains is simple 
‘ lapides stamtes,’ or the standing stones.” 


Tue Gospet in Sparn.—In the Archives du Christianisme 
there is a deeply-interesting account of a Spaniard who printed 
the New Testament in a deep cellar. He laboured alone, with 
a poor wooden machine and very few =. His work pro- 
gressed slowly ; he could print but @ few pages at a time. 
Being shut out from his glorious Andalusian sun, and exhausted 
with labour, his health failed, and he raised blood. He was 
urged to rest for awhile, but he refused, declaring that he would 
not leave the cellar until he could bear from itin his own hand 
a Spanish New Testament printed in 8 He kept his 
word, and Christian friends have seen handled this New 
Testament. There is great hope for Spain when such men, 
worthy contemporaries of Matamoros, rise up from the sur- 
rounding darkness, and prove themselves valiant for the truth 
even unto 

A Bur Mos.—We do not profess to keep a modelapiary, but 
are nevertheless disappointed if we do not take five or six 
hives of honey every year. On the 24th of August, after hav- 
ing taken four hives, we secured the honeyeomb in o larder, 
where the sweet food remained for two or three days safe from 
attacks of wasp, fly, bee, or any other insect depredator. 
On the fourth day, however, after the comb was taken, a few 
bees found their way into the house, and the next day, at about 
six or seven o’clock in the morning, we were suddenly sur- 
rounded by hundreds of thousands of bees, entering the house 
by every open door and window, and, when these were closed, 
creeping in by crevices, key-holes, ventilators, and every pos- 
sible inlet, filling the house throughout to such a degree that 
we could not without cru the little invaders despite 
our utmost efforts at humanity. Ere long the ter number 
of them discovered their and attacked the 
larder, contending together over the dishes containing the 
comb in such crowds that they appeared like so many great 
swarms, From the beginning ef this insurrection until the 


28th, they never ceased to hover about the house, as 


if to say, “Give us back our rights.” The numbers of 
these interesting little rebels being much greater than that 
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contained in all our own hives, I cannot help believing that the 
comparatively few bees which first discovered their honey may 
have flown for miles about the neighbourhood (where many 
bees are kept), informing their brethren of the oppression of 
man, saying, perhaps, in bee language :— 
* Sure man for gluttony is curst, 
Of the seven deadly sins the worst.’’ 
This account I have no doubt may at. first sight appear some- 
what exaggerated. To persons, however, who have studied the 
habits of bees, and discovered the wonderful communications they 
evidently have togetherfor the regulationand government of their 
colonies, this story will not seem so unlikely. Despite the enor- 
mous crowds of bees which completely 1 obbed our house, only 
two persons in it were stung, the object of the poor insects 
being evidently rather to regain their natural food than to 
avenge themselves, wasp-like, upon their oppressors. The 
hives are kept in a distant part of the grounds, it may be three 
or four hundred yards from the house, so that it seems un- 
likely they could, so to speak, have smelt out the honey kept in 
a distant part of the house. For this reason, added to the fact 
that the number of bees far exceeded that of all contained in 
our apiary, I cannot help thinking we had many detachments 
of neighbour bees to assist in this insurrection. 
R. A. C., Highwood. 
Warwick Lanet.—THE Otp CoLiecE oF Puysicians.—Among 
the recent demolitions in the City, the old hall of the College of 
Physicians has disappeared. It was of this edifice that Garth 
wrote in his “ Dispensary”:— 
** There-stands a dome, majestic to the sight, 

And sumptuous arches bear its oval height ; 

A golden globe, placed high with artful skill, 

Seems to the distant eye a gilded pill.” 
Majestic dome, sumptuous arches, and golden globe have all 
vanished. When the sale of these “building materials” was 
announced, we procured for the “ Leisure Hour” the accompany- 
ing illustration from photographs. Garth may well have spoken 
of “ artful skill,” the dome being the work of Sir Christopher 
Wren. He bnilt the New College in Warwick Lane, the old 
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LOME OF THE COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, WABWICK LANR, 
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one at Amen Corner having perished in the great fire. The 
members originally met at the house of Dr. Linacre, founder 
of the cellege, in Knightrider Street. They met in Wren’s 
building from 1674 till 1825, when they migrated westward to 
the building now occupied at the corner of Trafalgar Square 
and Pall Mall. For the last thirty or forty years the Old 
College in Warwick Lane has been put to humbler use. Over 
the fine stone gateway the huge name-sign was affixed of a 
coppersmith’s factory, and another part of the building wag 
occupied as a dead-market store. Looking down the lane from 
Newgate Street, the dome still bore an imposing aspect, amidst 
surrounding hovels; and by its destruction a pleasant bit of 
old London street scenery is gone. 


Hawkers aNnD Fiyine StatTionERs.—That the repeal of the 
paper duty has given a great impetus to the hawkers and 
“flying stationers”’ in the streets there can be no doubt. We 
can readily judge of that by the large establishments kept up 
by several wholesale firms, who almost exclusively devote their 
attention to songs, ballads, carols, panoramas, cards of every 
variety, and other matters which usually characterize the 
stock-in-trade of the peripatetic or “flying stationer.” Old 
Jeremy Catnach, of Seven Dials, first published “songs three 
yards a penny ;” a price which, in former times, was charged 
for a single ballad. His accumulated stock of songs, last 
dying speeches, murders, doubtful slanders, etc.,; was some- 
thing immense ; and, prior to retiring from business, he is said 
to have amassed a fortune of over £10,000. During the trial 
of Queen Caroline he could not produce his sheets, ‘beauti- 
fully illustrated,” fast enough to supply the demand. His 
hand-presses were going day: and night, and many a weighty 
load of “ coppers” his journeymen took away with them ; for, 
as we have been informed by an old journeyman printer, he 
always paid their wages in coppers. He is represented as 
being a good sort of a fellow, and would never object to trust 
a shilling’s worth of his literary ware to those whom he knew 
as regular customers.—Stationer. 

Mountains oF Moas.—We saw the range under most advan- 
tageous circumstances. It was toward evening. The setting 
sun fell upon it, and upon the wild eastern shores of the Dead 
Sea at its base, the sea itself being hidden in its deep, hollow 
grave. The light was reflected from every scaur and precipiee, 
with such a flush of purple, mingled with delicate hues of 
amethysts and ruby, as produced a glory -not exaggerated in 
Holman Hunt’s picture of “The Scape Goat.”’—Norman 
Macteod’s “ Eastward.” 


A RacE FoR THE TELEGRAPH WIRES.—Few “persons have 
the slightest conception of the trouble and expenditure i 


| to obtain possession of the telegraph wires when the “ mail” 
| arrives at either of the colenies. 


The arrival one Tuesday 
morning of the first Panama mail was the occasion of a bond 
fide and most exciting boat race. The appearance of the 
Raikaia had been most eagerly looked for for some days by the 
boats’ crews employed by the Argus (Melbourne), and Messrs. 
Greville’s Telegram Company, for the purpose of landing the 
first despatches, and obtaining possession of the wires. The 
boats brought into requisition were small whale boats. : In the 
Argus’s boat were Green, the ex-champion, Mr. C. Cook (the 
shipping reporter of the Sydney Morning Herald, who is ems 
ployed to land the telegrams for the Argus), and two others. 
In the service of Reuter’s agents, Mr. M’Gregor and three 
able-bodied men pulled the well-known butcher’s boat Fairplay, 
the property of Mr. Fairplay, of thiscity. Both crews reached 
the mail outside the Heads, and boarded and preeured their 
despatches from her, and were towed up as far as Fort 
Denison. Here they let go, and a keen contest ensued, as 
might be anticipated, M’Gregor’s crew being at a slight dis- 
advantage as regards position. This, however, they lessened 
by degrees, and before passing Fort Macquarie were slightly 
in the lead. From this point the boats diverged, the Argus 
boat making for Campbell’s wharf, and M’Gregor for the central 
steps at the Custom House. Thus the Argus crew had a much 
shorter distance to pull, yet both boats reached the shore 
within a few seconds of one another. At both points con- 
veyances were waiting, and up the different streets both 
vehicles went at full gallop, and when they entered George 
Street, Greville’s Telegram Company had a very considerable 
lead, and their telegrams, in consequence, gained precedence, 
and the messages, having been already prepared, were trans- 
mitted to Victoria, Queensland, and throughout this colony. 
The distance pulled over by the two crews is about a mile and 
a quarter, and was dene at aterrific pace. Both crews strained 
every nerve, and pulled with a determination seldom witnessed 
in a champion aquatic contest.—Sydney Empire. 





